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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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Entered according to Act of Con 


A REGULAR FIX: 
& Farce, in One Act, | 


BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
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Olympic Theatre, Winter Garden, 
ndon, 1860. N. Y., 1863. 
Alr. Hugh De Brass...Mr. F. Robson. Mr. Setchell. 
8 Surplus. .o. eee... ** G. Couke “ TT. E. Morris. 
Charles Surplus........ ‘' W. Gordon ‘* Boyd 
Abel Quick....ccecesees G. Murray Parsloe 
miler. eo cevece ' HH. Cooper ‘“ Turner 
DOTHEE cokn See wiesatevies “ Franks. * Palmo. 
Mrs. Surplus.ceesceoe. Mrs. Stephens. Miss Flynn. 
Binily....c05-. ‘sa secees Miss Cottrell. Mrs. Mark Smith. 
Mrs. Deborah Carter...Mrs. Leigh Murray. ‘ H. P. Grattan. 
Matilda Jane...cces.e- Miss Seymour. ‘ Floyd. 


SCENE.—A handsomely furnished drawing-room, 
Jolding doors, C., showing aninner room; window 
atL.3&.; doors R. and L. 2. The furniture is 
all disarranged and in confusion; a large easy- 
chair is standing with its back towards the 
audience; a hat on a chair. close to the c. D.; a 
large table L. C.; a newspaper on table. 


At the rising of the curtain MaTILDA JANE is 
_ discovered busily employed in putting things to 
rights in the rvom. 

Matilda J. Well, I hope master won't be giving 
any more balls for some time to come; getting 
into bed at half-past five, and out again at half- 
past eight, won’t suit me; there’s no complexion 
can stand it—especially a delicate one like mine ! 
But I mustn’t stand here jabbering; master’s up 
and dressed, and he’ll be calling for his breakfast 
presently. [She pushes the arm-chair toward the 
side, then turning it round facing the audience 
discovers HuGH DE BRass fast asleep in it. 
4s dressed in a fushionable evening costume. 


aman! and fast asleep! I wonder who he is, 
and how he came! I have it; he’s one of master’s 
fashionable visitors at the ball last night; had too 


Sir! [Louder.] Sir! [Dz Brass makes a move- 


may as well look. [Opening and reading one. ] 
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ss, In the year 1878, by WHEAT & CORNET?, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congrees, at Washington, D. OC. : N O ° 41 . 


He} three months in advance and promised to return 
She} but I never saw her again. A gentleman soon 
sees him and starts.) Lawks a mercy, if here isn’t | after called upon me—it was Mr. Surplus—and 


much champagne, perhaps, and fell asleep in the | himself would adopt the dear little innocent, and 
arm-chair. I had better wake him. [Calling.] | the good man was true to his promise—for on his 


ment, and two or three letters fall on the stage.]\ing Emily into his family, and in order that we 


Ah! perhaps these letters ‘ill tell who the gentle-/might not be separated, engaged me as his 
man 18; it’s no business of mine, of course, but I housekeeper. —~— . 
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‘‘ Dear De Brass: Look out for squalls.” [Sud- 
denly looking towards c.] Ob, lud! here comes 
old Mrs. Carter, the housekeeper. [Hastily flings 
the letters on DE Brass’s lap and pretends to be 
bustling about. 


Enter Mrs. CARTER, C. D. 


Mrs. C. Past nine o’clock, and the room not 
tidy ! 

Matilda J. Well, mum; if servants is kept up 
all night— . : 

Mrs. C. Hold your tongue! Why, I declare, 
you haven’t dusted the furniture. 

Matilda J. Yes, I have, mum—all, except the 
arm-chair, and I can’t dust that, unless I dust the 
gentleman too! 

Mrs. C. Dust the gentleman ? What gentleman* 

Matilda J. (pointing to chair.] Him what’s in 
the chair—there, mum. | 

Mrs. C. So there is, I declare! I suppose it’s 
somebody come to see master on particular busi- 
ness this morning, and-he’s got tired of waiting 
and gone to sleep. . 

Matilda J. [with meaning.] Ah! yes! very 
likely ! unless he’s come to see missus. 

Mrs. C. None of your impertinent remarks, if 
you please. What if your mistress does forget 
that she’s three-and-fifty next birthday? What 
if she does see an admirer in every man that looks 
at her? That's no business of yours! 

_ Matilda J. No, that’s master’s business ; but 
there are some folks as won’t see nothing. 

Mrs. C. No insinuations against your master if 
you please. Look at his noble, generous conduct 
to Miss Emily! Doesn’t he treat her as if she 
was his own child? | : 7 

ae J. He certainly does, and perhaps he 
ought. 

Mrs. C. Matilda Jane, you surprise me! AllI 
know is, that eighteen years ago a young woman 
brought me her infant to nurse; she paid me 
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informed me that the infant’s mother was dead, 
and that the father, one of his clerks, had ab- 
sconded to America; he added, however, that*he | 


marriage shortly afterwards he received my darl- 


Matilda J. And the runaway father ! 
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A REGULAR FIX. 


Mrs. C. Has never been heard of since. 


| Enter PORTER, C., with a quantity of letters and 
papers. 


Well? | 

Porter. Master’s letters and newspapers; and 
please, Mrs. Carter, there’s a strange-looking man 
at the door, inquiring after a gentleman he says 
is in this house. {Seeing DE BRass in the chair. 
Holloa! perhaps that’s he. [A bell is heard to ring 
outside at c.| ‘That’s the office bell—I must be off. 
[ Gives papers and letters to Mrs. CARTER and 
FUNS OUt C. 

Mrs. C. [looking at DE Brass.) I wonder who 
itis! Pm not at all curious, but— [Axother bell 
heard, 8.) That’s master’s bell. Here, take these. 
{Giving letters and papers to MATILDA JANE.|] 
Now run along. [MATILDA JANE runs out R. D.|] 
As I said before, I’m not at all curious, but— [As 
She approaches the arm-chair a loud. ringing 
heard, L.| There goes missus’ bell! it’s more than 


my place is worth to keep her waiting. [ Goes of'| elderly female—looks like a sort of housekeeper. 


atL. D.- After a short pause DE BRASS moves, 
then opens his eyes, stares full at the audience for 
@ short time, then looks at the chair he is sitting 
in, then looks round the'room. 

De Brass. No, it isn’t a nightmare! I’m not at 
home—this isn’t my room—this isn’t my bed— 
this isn’t a bed at all—then where am I? I know 
that’s not an original expression—far from it— 
Ive heard it.often—on the stage especially. It 
generally happens thus: the heroine faints away 
in her own apartment, comes to again in less than 
half a minute, and staring intently at her own 
chairs and tables, exclaims—‘‘ Where am I?” I 
don’t know why she should, but she does. Now 
I can and do say, “Where am I?” because I do 
mot know where Iam! Let me try and collect my 
scattered senses as well as the fumes of that in- 
fernal champagne will allow me. My old friend, 
Wallop, of the Rifles, dined with me at my club 
yesterday, and after our sixth bottle of burgundy, 
proposed taking me to a ball given by somebody 
or other, somewhere or other—I like to be par- 
ticular. I don’t remember gojng there, getting 
there, who I saw there, or what I did there; I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t, but Idon’t. Yes, I 
do—I recollect imbibing a considerable quantity 
of champagne, and I’ve also a dreamy, foggy, 
misty recollection of threatening to pitch into 
Wallop, because Wallop advised me to go home! 
Then I must have fallen asleep in this chair— 
whose chair? What’s the maker’s—I mean the 
owner’s name? There’s only one thing to- be 
done: I must apologize to the master of the 
house, whoever he is, or the mistress, whoever she 
is. Holloa! my letters! [Looking at letters.|] What’s 
this? ‘‘ Dear De Brass: Look out for squalls—a 
couple of sharp-scented members of the fraternity 
of bailifis—”’ I remember, this was put into my 
hands on leaving the club yesterday evening. 
‘¢ Bailiffs |” that’s another expression I’ve heard be- 
fore. But at whose suit? [ Suddenly.) Suit! that’s 
it! it’s my tailors; I am perfectly aware that 
I owe the man the money, and that the man has 
more than once sent in his little bill, with a request 
that I'd look over it. Well, I have looked over it 
—for more than three years—and.yet the man 
isn’t satisfied. I don’t see why he shouldn't be, but 
he isn’t! Besides, it’s no fault of mine; a man 


must dress —he’s no option—for if a man were to|his hand, 1 exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t be mistaken—if | 
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];am I, in a man’s house, without knowing the 
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walk about without being dressed, the police 
would take him up; I don’t see why they should 
—but they would! Id better be off at once. 
{Taking up his hat, then stopping suddenly as he 
passes the window.] Eh! Yes, it is! Pounce, the 
sheriffs officer, leaning against the lamp-post 
opposite, as if he was glued to it. Well, if this 
isn’t a regular fix, 1 don’t know what is. Here 


man’s name, or who the man is, or what the man 
is, and I can’t leave the man’s house without be- 
ing pounced upon by Pounce, the moment I do 
leave the man’s house. I can’t pay the bill! To 
be sure I’ve a cousin thirteen times removed, 
whose property I must inberit ; now I only want 
him removed once; but no—he’s had the gout for 
the last thirty years in every part of him except 
his stomach—that always escapes; I don’t know 
why it should—but it does! What excuse can I 
make for stopping here till Pounce’s patience is 
exhausted? Holloa! who have we here? an 


Old women are 


proverbially talkative. Tl pump 
her. 3 


Re-enter Mrs. CARTER, L. 


Mrs. C. Yve no patience with missus—that I 
haven’t! Because some gentleman or other said 
a few civil things to ber at the ball last night, she 
fancies he was paying her particular attentions— 
at her time of life—ugh! [Seeing Dr Brass, who 
makes her alow bow. Aside.] Oh, he’s had his 
nap ! Raed What is your business, sir ? : 

De B. Did. you speak, miss ? [Aside.] All old 
women like to be called miss—in fact, the older 
they are the better they like it. : eo 

Mrs. C. (tossing up her head.| Uniess you want 
to take another nap in that arm-chair, sir, I should 
like to dust it, sir. 

De B. [R.} Dust it! You, miss? No, miss! I’ 
dust it for you, miss. aang duster out of | 
Mrs. CARTER’s hand, and dusting chir.| There! 
If yowve got some beeswax and oil about you, 
miss, I’ll give it a polish, miss. I don’t know why 
I should, but I will. | 

Mrs. C. I don’t allow anybody to do my work, 
sir ! | 

De B. Quite right! for, of course, in so well- 
regulated an establishment as that of Mr.—Mr.— 
{ Aside.] She doesn’t help me a bit! [Aloud.] I 
repeat—that in so well-regulated an establishment 
as that of Mr.— Mr.— : | 

Mrs. C. [impatiently.| Pshaw! | 

De B. [aside.| Mr. Shaw! I’ve got his namc— 
Pll put that “Shaw” down. [Taking out small 
memorandum book,.and writing in it—then aloud.) 
Every one, of course, has their especial functions 
—yours, I imagine, being those of nursery-maid— 
eh? perhaps ladies’-maid. 

Mrs. C. I am the housekeeper, sir; and my 
name is Deborah Carter. : 

De B. [{aside, writing.| Down goes Deborah 
Carter ! [ Aloud.] The housekeeper, and so young! 
Shaw ’s a lucky man, Shaw is! ~ 

Mrs. O. Shaw! my master’s name isn’t Shaw! 

De B. Oh! [Aside.] 1 must scratch that Shaw 
out again! [Hrasing name in book. Aloud.} The , 
fact is, 1 can’t for the life of me remember names. | 
It was only yesterday I met an old friend I hadn't ; 
seen—no—not since I saw him last, and grasping | 
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your name isn’t—” there I stopped—‘‘ mine isn’t—”| De B. Tobesure. [Aside, and writing.| Down } 
there I stopped again. I don’t know why I should, | goes the head clerk. ‘‘ Abel Quick.” Let me see. 3 
but I did. Now, if I can’t remember my own/||Reading.| ‘‘Shaw”—no, he is scratched out— + 
name, it’s not to be wondered at that I should|—‘‘Surplus—child by adoption, Deborah—Mrs. } 
forget the name of your respected master, Mr.—|Surplus, no children—Mr. Charles, nephew— |+ 
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| Surplus down. 


Mr.— [ Bell rings. 

Mrs. C. There’s his bell! Your servant, sir! 

[ Courtesies stiffly, and exit L. D. 
De B. There! that’s my luck! Ill be bound, 
search England through, and you'd not find more 
than three old women that won’t be pumped, and 


_ ve stumbled upon one of ’em! [Suddenly.| Per- 
_ haps by this time Pounce may have— [Peeping 
out of window.] No! there he is, confound him !; game, is it? . 


Halloa! here’s somebody else—a young woman 
this time. I may be luckier with her than the old 
one. 


Enter EMILY, R. D. 


Emily. [R., looking about her with caution. | 
Not here yet! [Seeing DE BRAss.] A stranger ! 
[About to retire. 
De B. [1L., bowing profoundly.) A thousand 
pardons, madame ! 
to be called madame; in fact, the younger they 
are, the more they like it. 


Emily. You'll find the office at the end of the|to Emity.] ’m aware that I’m later at the office 


passage, sir! [Pointing to C. 


De B. [{aside.| The office! What office? Law-| pers to look over, and Mr. Surplus, like most law- 
yer’s? Auctioneer’s? Fire? She can’t mean the} yers, is very particular in matters of business. 
| post-office ! 
are, madame; your marvelous resemblance to your | the lawyer. 
| father—Mr.—Mr.— 
Emily. [suddenly.] Ah! my father! you know | house, 1 was accosted by a vulgar-looking fellow 


[Aloud.] I need not ask who you 


him? His name? his name? [ Hagerly. 
De B. [aside.] Now, would this—could this hap- 
pen to anybody but me? A daughter living with 


her father, and not knowing her father’s name! 


Emily. {sighing.| I see your mistake, sir; Mr. 
Surplus bas no children. 

De B. Surplus! [Aside, taking out his memo- 
randum book.| I think I may venture to put that 


[ Aloud. ] 


De B. [{aside.] ‘‘ Child of adoption.” Ill put 
that down. [ Writing, then aloud.| Benevolent 
Shaw—Surplus! And, in return, you naturally 
devote yourself to his comforts—and that’s no 
easy task—for sometimes these old bachelors— 

Emily. Mr. Surplus is married, sir. 

De B. [u.] Oh! [Aside, and writing in memo- 
randum book.| Down goes Mrs. Surplus. 

Emily. [R.»to DE BRASS, who ts again about 
to address her.) I beg your pardon, sir, and can 
only repeat that the office is— 

De B. At the end of the passage. 

Emily. {courtesying.| Yes; and you will prob- 
ably find Mr. Charles there. 

De B. Eh? Oh, yes! ‘‘ Charles !”—exactly ; 
of course you mean— 

Emily. Mr. Charles Surplus—Mr. Surplus’s 
nephew. 

De B. Exactly. |[Aside, and writing in memo- 
randum book.| Down goes Mr. Charles. 

Emily. Or, at any rate, Mr, Abel Quick. 

De B. Abel Quick ? 

Emily. The head clerk. 


[Aside.] All young girls like|[’m in no hurry. I can wait; don’t mind me. 


[ Writing.| The only surplus, | for brass, eh? 
_ by the by, I ever had on my book. 
_ niece, perhaps, of the worthy ‘‘ Shaw ”—I mean} Quick; very good, indeed. 
| “Surplus” ? 

Emily. ({aside.| How very inquisitive he is.| BRASS, and then again to EMiLy.] Of course I 
[Aloud.} No, sir; Iam the child of his adoption. | told the fellow there was no such person here, and 


A| De B. (knocking on table.| Ha, ha! Very good, 


i Quick, head clerk.” [During this, ABEL QUICK — 
has entered, c.; he has a roll of law papers under 
his arm. é 

Quick. [Not seeing DE BRAss.] A thousand 
pardons, my dear Emily. [Taking her hand. 

Emily. [R., withdrawing her hand.| Hush, Mr. 
Quick, we’re not alone. [Pointing to DE BRASss. 

De B. [u., aside.] Oh! oh! that’s your little 


Quick [c., aside to EMiLy.] Who.is he? 

Emily. [R.] I don’t know; he’s been asking me 
a number of very strange questions. 

Quick. A client, I suppose. [Zo DE BRAss.] 
You'll find the office at the end of the passage, sir. 

Emily. Vve told him that twice already. 

Quick. [impatiently.| I repeat, sir, you'll find 
the office— 

De B. At the end of the passage. Thank you; 
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[Sitting down and taking newspaper off table. 
Quick. [after looking angrily at DE BRASS, then 


this morning than usual; but I’ve had these pa- 


De B. [aside.| Surplus is a lawyer. Down goes 
| Writing in memorandum book. 
Quick, And then, just as I was entering the 


—|[here DE BRASS looks up and listens |—who, with 
ltears in his eyes, insisted upon it that his cousin— 
his “dear, long lost cousin”—was here. I think 
the name he said was Brass—yes, that was it— 
Brass. 

De B. [aside.] ‘‘Long lost cousin!” that’s a 
regular bit of Pounce! 

Quick. The idea of coming to a lawyer’s office 
Ha, ha, ha! 


Quick. [with a look of astonishment at DE 


away he went. 
De B. [jumping up and running down to) 
QuicKk.] Thank you, Quick! I am obliged to you, 
Quick |. [Shaking his hand violently, then crosses 
c. to EMILy.] Your most obedient! [Aside to 
EMILY, and pointing to QuicKk.] A most worthy 
young man, that—have known his family for 
years. [Aloud.] My compliments to—[taking his 
memorandum book and looking at it aside.) to the | 
benevolent—“ Surplus,” and ‘* Mrs. Surplus,” and 
‘‘Charles,” your ‘‘child by adoption” No! not - 
yours. [Looking at book.| I mean Deborah—no 
good morning! [Stopping as he approaches win- 
dow.] Zounds! there’s Pounce at his post again! 


| tonishment.] Goodness gracious! how time does 
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[Suddenly taking out his watch and pee as- |% 
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fly! Well, it can’t be helped—I shan’t catch the 4 
Turkish Ambassador, now, that’s quite clear! 
[Seating himself again, and taking up newspaper. 

As I said, don’t mind me! 


To EMILY and QUICK. 
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Tell me, Emily, must I abandon all hope? Is Mr. 
Surplus still obdurate ? 
Emily. He fully acknowledges your zeal, your 


volved in mystery, he asserts he dare not dispose 
of my hand. . , . 
De B. [aside.| A mysterious father! 
him down. 
Quick. And yet he openly sanctions and en- 
courages the pretensions of his nephew Charles. 
Emily. Nay, you know I will never be his. 


sand thanks! . 
Mrs. S. (calls without, L.] Emily! Emily! 
Emily. Mrs. Surplus calls me. Be prudent, 
dear Abel, for my sake. [Exit at door, L. 
Quick. [To DE BRASS.] Since you insist on re- 


[Hurries out at c. 

De B. (jumping up and calling after him.] 
Don’t do anything of the sort; I’m in no hurry! 
[Shouting.] Ican wait! [Shouting louder. 

Surplus. (without, c.] Very well, Mr. Quick ; 
I'll see the gentleman directly. 

De B. [shouting.] Don’t hurry yourself !— 
I can wait! [Coming down c.] What’s to be 
done ? | 
gerous position! Pooh! Look at mine—with a 
lawyer in my front and a bailiff in my rear. I’ve 
half a mind to throw myself at—I mean on—the 
benevolent Surplus; perhaps he’ll Jend -me the 
money to pay Pounce. I don’t know why he 
should, but he might. [Zooking off, c.] Zounds! 
here comes the attack on my front. Holloa! 
Twoofthem! Eh! no! ves, it’s Smiler; another 
sheriff’s officer! Why, it regularly rains bailiffs 
here. [Sits at table L. c., hiding his face with 
the newspaper.) AsI said before, if this isn’t a 
regular fix— ; 

_ Enter SURPLUS at c., followed by SMILER. 

Surp. [depositing his hat, a white one, with a 
broad brim, on table, and coming down, c.) Now, 
Mr. Smiler, listen tome. [Turning to DE BRAss. ] 
I'll attend to you directly, sir.. 

De B. [still seated, concealed by newspaper. | 
Don’t hurry, Shaw—I should say, Surplus. 

Surp. [c.] Now, Smiler, here’s a list of cer- 
tain parties against whom I’ve been obliged, in 
the course of business, to issue writs. 

[ Gives paper to SMILER. 

De B. (looking up—aside.] Writs! I’ve heard 
that expression before. 

Surp. Inquire into particulars and act accord- 
ingly ; and remember, Mr. Smiler, no mercy to 
such aS can pay and won't, but every considera- 
tion for those who would if they could. 

De B. {aside.| That’s exactly my case. 

Smiler. [R., looking over list.] ‘‘ Jones—Simp- 
son—Jackson—Smith—De Brass.” 

{DE Brass looks up. 

Surp. Yes, a bill for £98, 18s. and 4d., which I 
discounted. By-the-by, do you know this De 
Brass ? a : : 

Smiler. {knowingly.| Rather. [DE Brass 
hides his face with newspaper again.| That is, 
Ive been looking for him. pee ‘Brass looks u 
again.| The bill, I see, fell due yesterday, an 
I presume was duly presented. 

Surp. [c.} Of course; but— 

Smiler. [R.] Wasn't paid, of course. 

Surp. I suppose I shall get my money, eh ? 


Vil put 


| was'Grey, too. 
Talk of extricating an army from a dan-| it was— 
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Smiler. ’'m sure I wish you may. 
Surp. Oh, you think it doubtful, eh ? 
Smiler. Doubtful! Oh, dear, no! quite the con- 


integrity ; but while my father’s fate remains in- | trary. 


Surp. Then arrest him at once. 

Smiler. There’s no finding of him. 

Surp. Seize his furniture. 

Smiler. He hasn't got any. 

Surp. Confound it! 
could only see half my money again. ~- 

Smiler. Well, I think I nfight manage that for 


- Quick. [kissing her hand.] A thousand, thou-| you. 


Surp. Do you? Then set about it at once! 
Good morning, Mr. Smiler. 7 
Smiler. Good morning, Mr. Surplus! , 
[Hurries out, Cc. 


Surp. (bowing to DE Brass.] Now, sir, I'm 
maining here, sir, I will send Mr. Surplus to you. | quite at your service. 


De B. {aside.|] Confound it! I can’t tell him 


'who Iam now; what the deuce shall I say? 


eat! and aloud.) Ahem! Mr. Surplus—I— 
ope—I—see you in perfect health. I don’t know 
why I should, but I do. 

Surp. I beg your pardon Mr.— Mr.— 

De B. [L., confused.] Grey! my father’s name 
I don’t know why it should—but 


Surp. [R.] You'll excuse me, Mr.— 

De B. White. 

Surp. No, you said Grey, just now. 

De B. And I say it again—Grey ! : 

Surp. I don’t wish to hurry you, but having a 
great mass of business to attend to— 

De B. Then pray go about your business— don’t 
mind me—I can wait. | ee 
- _ + fPushing SURPLUS towards Cc. D. 

Surp. No, no! I suppose you can explain your 
business in ten minutes. - 

De B. You may think yourself lucky if I. get 
through it in ten hours! so you’d better go! 
ee him towards the door.| As I said be- 
ore—I can wait-—my time’s my own, at present. 

Surp. Nonsense! [Placing chairs c.] | There, 
sit down and begin. [Sits L. c. 

De B. [R. c.] Well, since you insist upon it— 
but such are the complications, ramifications, and 
mystifications of the principal incidents, that you 
mustn’t be surprised if you understand rather less 
about the matter when I’ve done, than you do 
now, before I begin. 

Surp. [seated L. C., smiling. ] Don’t be alarmed ; 
I’ve a tolerably clear head. 

De B. [aside.] So he has; hardly a hair on it. 
[Sits—aloud.] No doubt one of those colossal, 
gigantic intellects that-grasps a subject at first 


sight; and yet you don’t look like it—I don’t 


know why you shouldn’t—but you don’t. 

Surp. Now then! now then! 

De B. Ahem! [Aside.] I've not the remotest 
idea what to say. [Aloud.] Amidst the gathering 
thunder-clouds which threaten to convulse the 
social and political economy of the civilized world 
—I allude, of course, to the latter period of the 
reign of the Second George— 

Surp. Beg pardon, but you are going a long 
way back. | 

De B. Very well, Pll begin with myself. You 
must know, then, that I was born—it may seem 
extraordinary—tbat I was born of humble but 
honest parents, and came into this world at a very 
early period of my existence. . Bee 
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I should be satisfied if 1. 
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_ bless you! 
_ putting it on, as he runs up stage towards C. D.— 
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ordinary in that. 
De B. I didn’t say there was—I merely mention 
it as a fact. [Half rising in chair, and looking 


_ towards window, aside.| There must be something 
_ positively adhesive in that lamp-post, for Pounce 


to stick to it as he does. [Aloud.] Let me see— 


where wasI? Perhaps I’d better begin again. 
| Amidst the gathering thunder-clouds— 


Surp. No, no; you had just come into the 
world at a very early period of your existence. 

De B. True! Unfortunately [with pretended 
emotion] my father died in giving me birth. — 

Surp. No, no; your mother ! 

De B. Alas! she soon followed him. 

Surp. No; you mean your father soon followed 
your mother. 

De B. {looking at SuRPLUS with admiration. | 
True, youre a great creature; nothing escapes 
vour gigantic intellect. Well, where was I? Per- 
haps I’d better begin again. Amidst the gather- 


_ ing thunder-clouds— 


Surp. No, no; you had just lost your parents. 

De B. {affected.| True; and consequently I was 
left childless. 

Surp. [affected.| Yes, yes. [Suddenly.| No; no. 

De B. Yes—yes—no—no—yes—no! Really, you 
confuse me to that degree—I’d better begin again. 
Amidst the gathering thunder-clouds that— 
[Looking towards window.| He’s gone! Pounce 
has vanished! huzzah! [Jumps up, and seizing 
Surpius’ hand, shakes it violently.| Bless you ! 
[Taking SuRPLUS' hat off table and 


suddenly stops.| Zounds! Pounce is back at his 
post again; confound it! [Dashing SurPLus’ hat 
violently on the table, comes down. | 

- De B. [R., quietly seating himself again.| Why, 
of course, I’m about to— Let me see, where did I 
leave off? perhaps I'd better begin again. Amidst 
the gathering thunder-clouds— 

Surp. Pshaw! Ina word, my dear Mr.— 

De B. Brown. 

Surp. No, you said White—no, it was Grey. 

De B. Of course, Grey. 

Surp. Then you can’t be Brown ? 

De B. Eh? Really, my dear sir, you confuse 
me so, it’s enough to make any man change color. 
However, as I was saying, on the death of my 
uncle Benjamin— ' ‘ 

Surp. Who the devil’s he? 

De B. Didn't I tell you? My father’s sister. 

Surp. Pshaw! you mean brother. 

De B. I said so distinctly—my brother’s sister. 
Well, when he died he left three sons behind him: 
John, the eldest— 

Surp. John, the eldest. 

De B. Jeremiah, the youngest. 

Surp. Jeremiah, the youngest. 

De B. And James in the middle. 

Surp. And James in the middle. 


ud 
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Surp. [smiling.| There’s nothing very extra-| Surp. No, James in the middle. 


De B. Exactly. Let me see. 


Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter begin again. 


Amidst the gathering— 

Surp. [impatiently.| Ugh! In one word, Mr.— 

De B. Green. 

Surp. Green—no. Never mind. Your state- 
ment is really so confused— 

De B. Not atall. Nothing can be clearer than 
at the death of my uncle Christopher— 

Surp. Just now you said Benjamin. 

De B. Good gracious! what does it signify— 


Benjamin Christopher, or Christopher Benjamin? 


Suffice it that he left his property to be equally 
divided between his four sons— 

Surp. Four sons! three. 

De B. I say three. There was a little ’un in, 
but he died; therefore three be it—namely, Jere- 
miah, the eldest— 

Surp. [shouting.| No, John. 

De B. Iwas going to say so. John in the middle— 

Sue No, no, no! James—I should say, Jere- 
miah. 

De B. Mr. Surplus—it’s really a tax upon my 
good nature; but as you evidently wish me to 
begin again-— 

Surp. But I don’t! Well, well, this property. 
What did it consist of ?—eh ? 

De B. Hay? no such thing. Unele Joseph 
wasn’t a farmer. 

Surp. Uncle Joseph! Why, just now you said— 

De B. I know I did; but what does it signify— 
Benjamin Christopher Joseph, or Joseph Christo- 
pher Benjamin? As I said before, he died. 

Surp. Very well. 

De B. No, he was very ill. 

Bae. No matter; he died, I presume, with a 
will. 

De B. No, very much against his will. 

Surp. I mean that he left a will behind. 

De B. No, he didn’t—not that I mean to say 
that he took it with him. 

Surp. I see, he died intestate. 

De B. Wrong again—he died in Kent. 

Surp. Pshaw! And the property had to be 
divided ? 

De B. Exactly! And that’s the point which a 
comprehensive, gigantic intellect like yours alone 
can grasp 
had to be. divided ; but, unluckily, in the mean- 
time—[very rapidly|—Jacob marries; Alexander 
disappears ; Jonathan dies, and up starts Timo- 
thy. I don’t know why he should, but he did, 


and what does Timothy say? Why, Timothy |} 


says, ‘‘Oh, oh!” says Timothy, ‘ thirty days hath 
September, April, June and November—” but if 
this is the way the cat jumps, up goes the income 
tax, and then what becomes of aunt Sally? Don't 
you see ? [Poking SURPLUS in the ribs. 
Surp. [shouting.| No, my brain’s in a whirl. 
Hark ye, Mr. White, or Grey, or Brown, or Green, 
or whatever your color—I mean your name is— 


De B. Be good enough to remember the order; you'd better consult another lawyer. 


in which they come, because it’s important; John, 


the eldest, Jeremiah in the middle— 
Surp. No, James in the middle. 
De B. I said James in the middle. 
Surp. No, you said Jeremiah. 
De B. And I say so again: Jeremiah, the eldest— 
Surp. No, John, the eldest. 


De B. Vd rather not. Let me see—[looking at 
watch|—I’ve three-quarters of an hour to spare; 
so sit down, and V’ll begin again. [Pushing SuR- 
PLUS suddenly back into chair.) Amid the gath- 
ering— 

Surp. [jumping up again.] Sir, you must allow 


me, most reluctantly, but most civilly, to show |: 


De B. I was going to say so, if you’d only give | you to the door. 


me time. John in the middle. 


5 


De B. {aside.] And so fall into Pounce’s clutches 
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Aloud.| Very well, I will consult some 
one else ; 


’1 consult your uncle. 
[SURPLUS puts chair back. 

Surp. My uncle ? 

De B. Yes; I presume I am addressing Mr.— 
Loree at memorandum book, aside|—Mr. Charles 
Surplus. 

Surp. Pooh! I’m his uncle. You'd better call 
to-morrow ; he’s gone out. 

De B. [{aside.| So much the better. 

Surp. And isn’t likely to come back. 

De B. {aside.] I'm delighted to hear it. [ Aloud. ] 
What a pity. Never mind, ’m in no burry; I 
can wait. [Sitting down again. 

Surp. Then you know him ? 

De B. Who? Harry ?—I mean, Charley? 
Known him for years. 

. Surp. Indeed! Hey-day! [Looking of.] Ido 
declare; here he comes. 

De B. [{aside.] The devil! [Turns on his heel 
and pretends to admire pictures on the wall, L. 

Enter CHARLES SURPLUS at C. 

Charles. {c.] My dear uncle, delighted to see 
you. [Shaking his hand, then aside to him.] I’ve 
got such a chance for you. [Looking about him, 
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Charles. However, as I was coming in, who 


should I meet going out, but old Smiler; by the. 


by, he’s a bailiff, and does little odd jobs for my: 
uncle. 

De B. Indeed! [Aside.] I’m one of the “ little 
odd jobs.” 

Charles. Well, hearing what my object was, 
Smiler said to me, “if you fail with your uncle, I 
think I can tell you how to get the money ”—and 
this is his plan: it seems that a certain Mr.—, 
Mr.— [ feeling in his pocket, and taking out a 
serap of paper] ‘‘ Hugh De Brass, of the Highflyer 
Club ”—-Smiler gave me his name and address— 
owes uncle £98 13s. 4d., and that uncle consents 
to take one half. Now, Smiler’s advice to me is, 
to call upon this Mr. De Brass, pick a quarrel 
with him, call him out, and the chances are he'll 
pay the money rather than come out; because, as 
Smiler says, he’s always got a half a dozen bailiffs 
on the look out for him. Not a bad idea of 
Smiler’s, eh? Ha, ha! 

De B. Not at all—ha, ha! [Aside.] If ever I 
catch that Smiler alone—‘‘ Smiler and I, and no- 
body by ”—Il strangle him. 

Charles. By-the-by, can you tell me where 


with pretended mystery—then aside to him.| If| this ‘‘ Highflyer Club” is situated ? 


you've an odd fifty or two, for which you want a 
safe and profitable investment, I can let you into 
a really good thing. 

Surp. [R., anzxiously.] Ah! Well, what is it? 

Charles. Lend them to me 

Surp. You'll get no odd fifty or two out of me, 
I promise you. You'd better apply to your dear 
friend there, who has known you for years— 
pon to DE Brass]—Mr. White—I mean 

rown—I should say Grey—no, Green— Oh, 
confound it ! (Hurries out at side door, R. 

Charles [looking at DE BRASS, who is still pre- 
tending to be intent on examining the pictures 
hanging up.) ‘“ My dear friend!” I wonder who 
‘““my dear friend” is? [Zapping DE BRASS on 
the shoulder.) I beg your pardon, sir— 

De B. [still turning his head away from 
GHARLES.} Don’t apologize, sir; I forgive you. 

Oharles. Pshaw! I am informed, sir that you 
are “my dear friend.” ee 

De B. [aside.| What the devil shall I say? 
[Aloud and boldly.| Sol am. [With affected 
pathos.} You may forget me, but time has not 
effaced from my memory the well-known features 
of my old playmate and schoolfellow. [Aside, and 

ling in his pockets.| Where the deuce is my 
book? [Finds book, opens it, and reads behind 
him.| My old playmate and schoolfellow, Abel 
Brick—I mean, Slick—no, Quick. - 

Oharles. My name, sir, is Mr. Surplus. 

De B. Eh! Can it be? 1 Bas pretended ad- 
miration.} DoI then stand in the presence of 
the respectable Mr. Surplus ? 

Charles. I am Mr. Surplus, junior. 

De B. In other words, you are the respectable 
Mr. Surplus ? : 

Charles. ‘Respectable’? An uncle that won’t 
advance his nephew a paltry fifty pounds, espe- 
cially when he’s in danger of being arrested. 

De B. Are you? I’m delighted to hear it—no, 
I’m not. 

Charles. Ah! my dear sir, probably you don’t 
know what a bailiff is ? 

De B. Don't I? It’s a sort of beast of prey, 
isn’t it f : 


De B. Toanicety. Look here! you’ve only to 
take Bermondsey, Battersea Bridge and the 
British Museum, as the three sides of an isosceles 
triangle—don’t you see—and then— 

Charles. Thank ye! And: now—now for Mr. 
Hugh De Brass. [ Going.‘ 

De B. [stopping him.] Whata hurry you are in! 

Charles. I am. But here comes some one to 
supply my place—your dear old friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. Abel Quick. 

De B. [aside.| The deuce! Now TI am in for 
it. This is “a regular fix,” and no mistake. 
[Suddenly.] Egad! Ihave it! [Aloud and with 
apparent excitement.| My dear friend! my dear 
friend! No, sir! I disclaim him—TI cast Brick 
off—I mean Flick—no Quick, at once, and 
forever ! 

Charles. Why, why ? 

De B. Why? (Grasping CHARLES’ arm.] Be- 
cause he’s your riva]. Because he dares to love 
your charming— [feeling in his pocket] your ador- 
able— [Aside. | ere’s my book? [£inds it and 
opens it behind him. Aloud.| Your incomparable 
Deborah—no, I mean Emily. - ; 

Charles. [savagely, and buttoning up his coat. ] 
Indeed. 7 


Enter ABEL QUICK, C., and down L. 


Charles. [walking up to Quick and confront- 
ing him, then crossing his arms.) Sir! 

Quick. [x.] Sir! : 

Charles. [c.] So, sir! 

Quick. So, sir ! 

Charlies. In a word, Mr. Quick—your attentions 


to Miss Emily are improper, sir—highly improper, 


sir; they have excited the indignation of one who 
was once your friend—your dear friend— [pull- 
ing DE BRASS towards him R., by the coat-tail] 
but who now disowns you—disclaims you. 
you? [Trying to turn DE Brass round towards 
QUICK. “ | 

De B. [R., keeping his face turned away.) I do. 
I don’t know him. I won’t know him. I won’t 
even look at him. [ With pretended emotion, and 
hiding his face in his. handkerchief. 


Don’t. 
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Quick. [L., 10 CHARLES.} Hark you, sir! I'll 
not be digtated to by you, or any man alive. I 
love Miss Emily! ‘There! Iadore Miss Emily ! 
There ! 

De B. [clapping his shoulder.| Bravo! 

Charles. Then [ll have satisfaction. 

De B. [clapping his shoulder.] Stick to that ! 

Charles. This very day! 

Quick. This very hour ! : 

(DE BRASS encouraging them. 

Charles. This very minute! Come along. 
[CHARLES and QUICK hurry towards c. 
De B. [R., aside.] Wheugh! Come, I’ve got 
rid of them at last. 

Charles. [suddenly stopping.) Holloa! 
about seconds? 

Quick. Very true. How about seconds? 

Charles. [coming down and putting his arm 
under De Brass’, R.] Here is my second. 

Quick. (taking DE. BRass’ other arm, L.) And 
here, sir, is mine. Come along. . 

De B. [struggting.| No, no, no! I object... 

Charles. Nonsense! [Taking up hat off the chair 
by C. D., and putting it on DE BRASS’ head. Itis 
much too large for him.| There’s your hat. Now, 
forward. [They hurry DE BRAss out between them 
at C., in spite of his struggles. 


Enter EMILY at L.1 E.; Mrs. SURPLUS at R.1£., 
and Mrs. CARTER at R. 3 E. They run in 
hurriedly and alarmed, at the same moment. 


Mrs. S., Emily and Mrs. C. [speaking simul- 
taneously.| Mercy on us! What can be the 


How 
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matter ? ; 
Mrs. C. [running to c. D., and looking off.] Oh, 
madame! Oh, miss! If there isn’t Mr. Charles 


and Mr. Quick dragging a strange gentleman be- 
tween them, along the passage, by the hair of 
his head. : 

Mrs. 8. [t., aside and coquettishly.) A strange 
gentleman! Can it be the pale interesting youth 
who upset the lobster salad in my lap at the sup- 
per table last night, from excess of emotion? [4 
great noise of voices, etc., heard without, from 
CHARLES, QUICK and DE BRASS C. 

Mrs. C. Mercy on us! There'll be murder, as 
sure as my nameis Deborah! [A loud crash is 
heard.| Ah! there they go down in a lump, all 
a-top of one another. 

Mrs. S. Ah! [Falls fainting in a chair, L. c. 

Emily. An! (Falls fainting in another chair, R. 

Mrs. C. (looking first at one and then at the 
other up L. C.] Ah! [Drops into another chair. 


Enter DE BRASS hurriedly at C., without his hat, 
and his clothes in disorder, his coat half off his 
shoulders. ; 


De B. Wheugh! A pretty stateIamin. Ive 
lost my hat—I think my head’s all right! [¥Feel- 
ing his head.] Yes. A lease EMILY.] Holloa! 
[Turning and seeing DEBORAH.] Holloa! Two 
of ’em ! 

Emily. (starting up, runs to DE BRASS, R., 
and grasping his arm.| Tell me! Mr. Quick— 

Mrs. O. [starting up, runs to DE BRASS, L., and 
grasping his other arm.| Speak! Mr. Charles— 


leave the house, to massacre one another, when 
rushed to the door—shut it—bolted it—locked it— 
and here’s the latch-key. 
[Pulling an enormous door key out of his pocket. 


madame—this instant, madame! [Dragging MRS. 
SURPLUS, and making her enter room at .R., then 
advancing hurriedly to DE BRASS, and facing 
him.| Now, sir—explain, sir—at this moment, sit. 


gin again; very well. Amidst the 
der-clou 


be done, sir, we must fight. 

'[Coolly tucking back his sleeves.| Come on. 

De B. Don’t be alarmed. They were about to| Surp. Zounds! be quiet. I mean, sir, you must 
I) give me instant satisfaction—so follow me. 


ing up.| Is that your carriage drawn up close to 
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Emily. Thanks! thanks! [Rushes out atc. - 

Mrs. C. Bless you! bless you! [About to run, 
stops, throws her arms suddenly round DE Brass’ 
neck, and then runs out after EMILY, C. 

De B. Wheuglh! a pretty squeak I had of it !— 
one foot. over the threshold, and Pounce would 
have been down upon me like a hawk! What the 
devil’s to be done now? I’ve offended old Sur- 
plus, I’ve set his nephew and his head clerk by 
the ears, and unless something turns up—([goes 
up towards window, and coming down L., sees 
Mrs. SURPLUS still in the chair.) Holioa! another 
of ’em ! Soe, 

Mrs. S. [L. C., rising suddenly, yrasps DE 
BRASS’ arm, hurries him violently down, then in 
aloud whisper.| Rash, imprudent youth, fly !— 
fiy this fatal spot, ere my infuriated. husband, 
maddened by devouring jealousy, lays you a man- 
gled victim at bis feet ! 
De B. [after a quiet look at her.| She’s raving 
mad! [Aloud.] But, my dear madame— 

[Gradually beating a retreat. 

Mrs. S. (darting after him and again seizing him 
by the arm.} Do you think I do not recognize 
those features? Hush! _ [Listening.] There's 
yet time to escape! Fly !—fly !—in pity, in mercy 
to the distracted Evelina Jane! 

De B. She's very mad, indeed ! 
the soothing system, and encourage the poor old 
soul. [Here SURPLUS appears from R. door, DE 
BRASS throwing himself into an attitude, and look- 
ing at MRS. SURPLUS with intense admiration] 
Oh! Evelina Jane— 

Surp. [rushing forward R.| Bravo! bravo! 

Mrs. S. [c.] Ah! 

[Screams and falls into DE BRASS’ arms. 

Surp. [furiously to DE Brass, who has evi- 
dently great difficulty in supporting Mrs. Sur- 
PLUS.} Now; sir, Pve found you out, have I f— 
with your cock-and-bull story about George the 
Second, Jeremiah in the middle, uncle Benjamin, 
up goes the income tax, and aunt Sally !—when 
your real object in coming here was to make love 
to my wife ¥ . 

De B. Your wife! Idenyit! 

Surp. Deny it! when you've actually got her 
in your arms! 

De B. What, Evelina Jane! I presume then, 
sir, you don’t like it? | 

Surp. Of course not, sir. 

De B. Nomore dol. So take her! 

[Throwing Mrs. SURPLUS tm SURPLUS’ arms. 

Mrs. S. [tenderly to Surrius.] Oh, Barnaby! 

Surp. Don’t Barnaby me! Go to your room, 
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I'd better try 


| 
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De B. [quietly sits, c.] Ob, you want me to be- 
gathering thun- 


Surp. Pshaw! [R.]. There’s only one thing to 
De B. [L. c., starting up.) With all my heart. 
[Sparring and skipping.about SURPLUS. 


- . [Going up c. 
De B. Ah, Barnaby! my dear Barnaby! [Go- 
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1 
the door? ‘Here’s a chance for me. By pulling 
down the blinds I may give Pounce the slip. 
(Rushing up to SURPLUS.] .Come along, Barna- 
by ; come along,.I say. 

[Pulling SURPLUS towards door, C 


' Enter CHARLES SURPLUS and ABEL QUICK, C. 


aided (to DE Brass.} Now, sir. 

De [jumping round and squaring at 
eae ) I’m ready, come on. 

Charles. Pshaw! Do you see this, sir? [Pro- 


-ducing a hat which he has been holding. behind him. 


De B. {c.} I do, distinctly. 
~ Charles. [L. Cc. , Slowly, and with emphasis.) It’s 
ahat! It’s a hat! 

De B. You don’t say so. 

Charles. Your hat, colonel. 

De B. Colonel ! 

- Charles. Yes; I’ve discovered you! Inside 
your hat—look there, sir! [Pointing to inside of 
hat.| ‘* Colonel Agamemnon Wallop !” 

De B. [aside.] Here’sachance forme. [Aloud.] 
Mer don’t say that Iam not Colonel Wallop, 

of 

Surp. [R.] But I do; ; I know the colonel well. 

Charles. (L.] Then who are you? You say 
you’ve business with my uncle—there he is. 

Surp. (R.] You say you want to consult my 
nephew—there he is. 

Quick. [at back of DE Brass.] You say I’m 
your dear old friend—here I am. 

mata Charles. Quick. [Vociferating together.] 
Speak 

De B. I will; but—[mysteriously)—you'll keep 
my secret—you'll not betray me? - [Solemnly. | 
Swear it, on your hats !—I mean, your honors. 

Surp. Charles. Quick. [After consulting to- 
gether.) We do. 

De B. Then listen. [Short pause.] Amidst the 
gathering thunder-clouds— 

Surp.“Pshaw ! leave the house. 

Charles and Quick. Yes; out with him. [They 
seize DE BRASS, and are "hurrying him towards 
C., in spite Y his struggles. 

Enter EMILY, running R. 

Emily. What is the matter ? 

De B. [up c., aside and suddenly.] Here's 
another chance. "It’s a forlorn hope—but never 
mind. [Aloud.] Unhand me! [Bursts from them, 


and runs down to EMILY—gazes intently at her—| 


then looks at his memorandum book behind him.] 
Deborah—I mean Emily—look at me. Behold 
this manly bosom, swelling with agitation. 
Doesn't all-powerful nature— Yes, 
Then thus I throw off the mask—my child! 

ges (r.] Ah! 

De B. [{c.] Embrace your long-lost mother—I 
mean father. 
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effrontery forces. from me a secret that I have 
locked up for more than eighteen years; in a 
word, I am Emily’s father ! 

De B. [aside.] The devil! 

Charles and Quick. [both up stage.) You? 

Emily. [running into SURPLUS’ arms.] You? 

Surp. Yes, my dear child; all shall be explained; 
but not a word to Mrs. Surplus! And now, sir, 
what have you to say for yourself? 

Charles and Quick. Yes, sir—now what have 
you to say for yourself? 

De B. I’ve made a mistake—that’s all; a thing 
of daily occurrence: you can’t take up a news- 
paper without seeing it. .A fancies himself B’s 
father, when, suddenly, up starts C, and then— 
but you know all about it. 

Surp. Yll soon know all about you, my fine fel- 
low! [Running to c. , pulling bell minlenty, and 
shouting.) Mrs. Carter! 

Charles. Within, there! 

Mrs. SURPLUS, Mrs. CARTER, Housemans, 

MEN SERVANTS, PORTERS, etc., run on from C. 

Smiler. [without.] I tell you ‘L saw him at the 
window, and I willcome in. [Appeurs at C. D., 
struggling with SERVANT, and comes in to DE 
Brass.] So I have found you at last, sir, have I? 

De B. [R. C., with pretended astonishment.) Ah! 
Smiler, elighted to see you. [Aside.] Do the 
thing as quietly as you can. | 

4 ‘L. C.] What thing ? 

y—|[touching himself on his left shoul- 
ery =a know. 

Smiler. I don’t want to arrest you. 

De B. You don’t ? 

Smiler. Not I. 

De B. [bullying.] Then get out of the house 

this moment! 

Smiler. Not till ’'ve told you the glorious news! 
Your cousin— 

De B. What cousin ? thirteen times removed? 

Smiler. ( pathetically.) Yes; sudden fit of gout. 

De B. Where? not there ? 

[ Giving SMILER @ violent slap in the stomach. 

Smiler. Yes; and you step into the baronetcy 
and seven thousand pounds a year. 


Surp. — 

Mrs. S. 

Charles A baronetcy and seven thousand 
Emily f pounds a year 

Quick | 


C. 
De B. (with pretended solemnity.] Virtue is its 


I see it does. own reward! 


Surp. Then why all this mystery ? 

Omnes: Yes—why—whby all this npatenyt: 

De B. Mr. Surplus, Mrs. Surplus and the rest 
| of the royal family—I mean this family—I feel 


Emily. Ah! [ Runs and throws herself into DE, 'that you are entitled to a full, clear and satisfac- 


BRASS’ arms. 


Surp. [aside, coming down x.) Hang it, I can’t 
stand this—the truth must out! [Aloud, ‘putting 
EMILY across to RJ Sir, your cool, bare-faced 


tory explanation; and you shall have it. [Beckons 


De B. Vern up.] Who wouldn't be a father ? them all close to him—dead silence.| Listen! 


Amidst the gathering thunder-clouds— 
(The curtain falls eee 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 


DE BRASS.—Eveuing dress, suit of black. 
SURPLUS.—Black dress coat, light vest and black trousers. 
CHA S SURPLUS.—Frock coat, white vest, drab trousers. 
ABEL: CK.—Frock coat, light vert and gray trousers. 

—Long brown coat and colored leggings. 
PORTER.— Modern suit. 


MRS. SURPLUS.—Showy muslin dress and turban. 
EMILY.—Morning dress. 


MRS. CARTER.—Slate gsi dress, white neckerchief, cap 
and apron. 


MATILDA JANE.—Muslin dress and apron. 
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that bill! [Pointing to poster.) What’s one| Teddy. There wor five farmers from Crome- 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”"—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Sunday dictionary. Talkin’ of Sunday, darlin’, 
when are we goin’ to church on a week day ? 


SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE:;| Poxy. what's that to you, sir? 


Teddy. A mere thrifie, unless you go wid some 


i : we Act. other blaggard than meself! 
Ai Original Sarce, in Oue B t Polly. Well, 'm sure! 
BY ALFRED MALTBY. Teddy. 1 wish I wor— : 
sear Skin. [heard without, L. 1 £.] Waiter! waiter! 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. Teddy. [c.] Whisht, whisht, Polly; here’s ould 
Theatre Royal, 1872. Skinflint—the ould miser. 
Lamblrin Louder ...ceccssseseceececveees Mr. W. nh W. Irish. Polly. [R.] I wonder what he wants at this time | 
Reptimie Sbinflints.ccucccciancue © Collett of the day? He doesn’t come here now to smoke 
Teddy .. geeu ee uadedas as toue dude ictast : LJ Fredericks. Ba pipe. 1N ee ee re 
eevee Oem eeeeeese Beene reeeeseereaans ‘ . vu. é UF L. C. 0: sure e's ta en e 

Geabbems vevevrtse sees HUTTE UT Mig Romo date” {drunk at home; it’s much more respectable, an 
Polly. .ccveccsssccsccccnvenssvcsescccccns ‘* La Fontaine. not so dear. Whisht! . o. ‘ [Goes Cc. 


SCENE.—A Coffee-room at the “Chop and Gria- ae eval. sé iad 
iron,” near Croydon. Window in flat, u.c.,| Teddy. Fine mornin’ to ye, sir. 
backed by open landscape; doors, R.and L.2x,.;|_ Skin. [pushing TEDDY out of his way and cross- 
locks on doors; tables laid for dinner, R.andu.,|*"g toR.c.) Ugh: 
up and down stage; large racing poster on x.| Teddy. [ts C.] Is it goin’ to the races ye are? 
fiat; keyboard, with keys labeled, on flat, behina|, Skin. [R.C.] No, it isn’t. Hate rages—hate 
R. table; newspapers on each table; sideboard | horses—hate people who keep horses—who go to 
up against flat, R., on which are a number of|taces. Where is your master ? 
bottles of sauce of various kinds; over the door, tities He’s gone— 


eed 
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4 : d ; Sa kin. Dead ¢ 
sed aweere nen C00; ee argue? Teddy. To the races, sir. 
POLLY discovered preparing the tables. Skin. Ugh! Calls that attending to his busi- 
Teddy. [offt.] Polly! Polly! Where are you? |26ss, eh ? | 


Polly. [advancing from table, polishing a glass, | 


Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E. to R. of SKINFLINT.] Please, sir, he'll be at home 
Teddy. Ob! is it there you are? Hard work’s| about four; he’s churchwarden, and has to attend 
a lazy occupation, darlin’. a meeting at five. . 
Polly. [over R.] Glad you like it, Teddy. Skin. [to PoLLy, sarcastically.) He’s a nice- 
Teddy. Be aisy. I was spakin’ in the abstract. | Christian! [PoLLY goes up to R. To TEDDY.] 
Polly. What’s that, Teddy ? Have any strangers arrived yet ? 


Teddy. It’s. the loop-line of conversation on| Teddy. [L.] We had a parcel from New Zealand 
which all the accidents occur ; and it’s the longest | this morning, and— 
way round to do the shortest distance. Look at| Skin. Tut! tut! I mean from London ? 


cratur’s pleasure is another's pain. hurst, a commercial from Carshalton, and a dozen 
Polly. It’s the races you mean, Teddy. I call it| or two swells. 7 : 
cruel, and nothing else. Skin. Pooh! pooh! Have you noticed a gen- 
Teddy. Get away wid ye; what are ye talkin’| tleman wearing plaid trousers, sporting coat, and 
about? Sure the bastes enjoy it. And isn’t it|a peculiar hat? 
beautiful to see their delicate legs runnin’ away| Teddy. [puezled.] There wora gentleman called 
wid their illigant bodies, and the boys on their|here a few days agone wearing trousers— 
backs workin’ away to keep’em in the same mind?| Skin. (crossing to L., pushing TEDDY out of his 
Polly. Yes; and isn’t it nice, afterwards, to see; way.] Blockhead! [TEDDY goes up to PoLLy 
their delicate silken coats and panting sides wailed | and threatens SKINFLINT—SEINFLINT, aside, L. 
with lashes and stained with their own blood? _|I know the fellow is in the town, and unless I use 
Teddy. There ye are, talkin’ for all the world | very violent exertions the girl will certainly elope 
like Mister O’Callaghan, the pracher, out of his| with him; she’s half mad after him. Let me see 
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—[produces a pocket-book, from which he takes a 
slip of paper and reads.| ‘‘ Private information— 
medium -height—eccentric—trifle deaf—luggage 
marked ‘L. L.’” [Aloud, as he puts up his book.} 
Now look here, you two. [PoLLY and TEDDY 
advance, C.] If any one comes here with his lug- 
gage marked ‘“L. L.,” send round to my House 
without delay... 

Teddy. Ym sorry to say it can’t be done, sir. 
[To PoLuty.) Can it, darlin’? [Aloud.] Sure 
were over the tops of our boots in work this 
blessed day. 

[Turns to POLLY, who nods approvingly. 

Skin. {u.] Ugh! The beastly seltishness of the 
human races—I meanrace! Here. [Putting his 
hand in his pocket, and pulling out some coins, 
and searching amongst them. 
oe [aside to PoLLy.] Ob, Tim, what’s he 
oin 
Skin. [having found a coin—giving it to TEDDY, 
k.] There! Perhaps you can find time now ? 

. [smiling, but without looking at the 
money.| Oh, Vil thry, sir. Thank ye, sir; more 
power to ye, sir. 

Skin. [going L., stops.| And mind, no bribery ! 

Teddy. [following him L.}| Is it me, sir! Surely 
I’m above it entirely. 

Skin. Of course you are! Ugh! 

Exit SKINFLINT, L. 1 E. 


Teddy. Oh, Polly airiin’ look here. [Opens 
his hand, sees coin, looks dismayed.} What is it? 
Polly. [c. B., looking over his shoulder.| Why, 
its a fourpenny bit! Throw it at him. [Goes R. 
Teddy. {goes to L., raises his arm to do so, 


Qu 


pauses.| Stay! Sure the mane old skunk would 
| pick itup. [ll be after puttin’ it along wid the 
rest, to— 


Polly. [R. of R. table.} Todo what? - 

Teddy. [L. of R. table.) Buy the rfng, honey ! 

Polly. Don’t talk nonsense, Teddy; get on with 
your work. 

Teddy. [placing chair at end of table, and sitting 
on it, facing R.| Maybe you'd be after givin’ me 
an invigorator ? 

' Polly. Yes; where will you have it? 

| Teddy. (wiping his mouth with sleeve of jacket.) 
Well, in the usual place, just under the tip of my 
nose, darlin’. ' 

Polly. (R., stoops her head in front of TEDDY, 
as if to kiss him, but gives him a sounding box on 
the ear with her right hand.| There you are, then. 

Teddy. (starting up.] Och, murther ! 

Enter LIONEL LONG, L. 1 E., dressed in plaid 

trousers, walking coat, over which he wears a 


with “LL. L.” on it 

Long. [as he enters, sces the blow.] Hallo! 
hallo, young lady, that was no mean punishment. 
[Places his portmanteau up against the front of 
table, L., so that the letters on it can be seen. 

Polly. [R.] Well, he deserved it. 

Long. And he got it, too. . 

Teddy. jereeee to L., rubbing his cheek.| It’s 
just as well, sir, toknow how hard your wife can 
hit, and a mighty pleasant hand it is, any way. 

[Exit TEDDY, L. 1 E. 

Long. [going to chair R., left out by TEDDY, and 
sitting.| Very full, eh? 

Polly. [R.] Me, sir? 

Long. No, the place—lots of people for the 
races—eh ? 
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sporting drab coat, and carrying a portmanteau | quietly. | 
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Polly. [R.] .We’ve plenty of room, sir. | 

Long. [taking up the paper.| Ab! races are not 
what they were; too much a matter.of business 
now. Can I have a bed-room ? 

Polly. Certainly, sir. [Goes up R. to key rack, 
takes a key from it, passes behind table down to L. 
of Lonc.} Number nine, sir. [Gives him key.] 
Shall I take your portmanteau in ? 


Long. Ifyou please. [PoLLyY takes portmanteau - 


and drags it across in front towards door, 8.) By 
the way, how far is it to the ‘“‘ Floating Came!” ? 

Polly. (mow at door, R.] About five minutes’ 
walk, sir, straight up the High Street. 

- [Exit into R. D., with the portmanteau. 
Long. Thank you. [Reads the paper. 
Re-enter POLLY from R. D.; she looks at LONG 
significantly as she crosses to L. 

. Polly. {aside, t.] “LL. L.” This is the very 
man old Skinflint wants. Il run and tell Teddy 
directly. . Exit L. 1 £. 

Long. [reading from paper.| “If this should. 
meet the eye of L. L.—C. and G., Croydon, at 
eleven thirty-five. Let nothing prevent you.” 
This column in the *‘ Times” ‘is splendid ; but the 
unfortunate part of it is, every one sees it as well 
as the person for whom it is exclusively intended. 
{ Thoughtfully.| Dearest Maud! I scarcely think 
Iam behaving well to her. Heigho! If I were 
only out of debt—I’m a large debtist. In some- 
thing less than two years a capital estate will fall 
into my hands. In the meantime I am pressed 
for money. Kind and considerate Jews offer to 
oblige me at sixty-four percent. I state the case 
to my fiancée, she says, ‘‘ Take me, and with me 
my fortune.” Isay, ‘‘ Noble, generous girl !” Her 
guardian says, ‘‘ Don’t you come inside my doors 
again!” I say, ‘No; but she will come outside.” 
Guardian swears vengeance, I swear fidelity, she 
swears devotion, and mysteriously whispers, 
‘Keep your eye on the second column of the 
‘Times.’” I have kept my eye on the second 
column of the “ Times ”—in fact, I have kept both 
eyes on the second column of the “Times.” Tho 
announcement of her readiness appears. I am 
here! [Jumps up.] What’s the time? Ten 
forty-five! Good. 

Enter POLLY, L. 1 E. 
Come here, young lady. Any one been inquiring 
for me, eh ? [Meeting her L. c. 
Polly. [L., aside.} What shall I say ? He seems 


such a nice gentleman. 
Long. I see they have. Could you tell a fib? 


Polly. {indignanily.} Certainly not, sir. 
Long. [placing half a crown in her right hand, 
uite sure you couldn't ! 


Polly. {putting the coin in her left hand, and 
holding her right hand open fur more.] Well—a 
little one. 

Long. [giving another half a crown.] Let me 
have the next size larger. Now, if any person 
comes here inquiring for any one of my degcrip- 
tion, say— 

Polly. [eagerly, jingling money.| 1 baven’t seen 
any one like you 

Long. Eh? Thanks, that'll be large enough ! 
Except—mind this—except it’s a young lady, and 
then send her up to the “ Floating Camel.” You 
will be here all day, I suppose ?” 

Polly. ointedly. | Me and—Tedday, sir. 

Long. Very well! YJ tip Teddy when I return. 
.. Polly. [L.] Five shillmgs! He shall have a 
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rood fib for his money, and, if needs be, P’ll back 
it up by a little one in. 

Long. And now to change my dress; if I go to 
be married in these things the parson will think 
I have mistaken the church for the race course. 

[Exit LONG, R. D. 


Louder. [off L.] Look here, you Irish potato, if|I gererally contrive to let people know it. ve 


you are not very careful with that bag— 

Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E., backwards, swinginga small 
leather bag in his hand with “L. L.” on it, and 
followed by LAMBKIN LOUDER, i large check 
trousers, Showy vest, velvet jacket, and felt hat, 
and a small stick in his hand. 

I’ll have you up for willful destruction of property. 

(TEDDY going backwards, knocks the bag against 

the table, L.) Can’t you see where you're driving 

to? Mind that table. [TEDDY drops the bag.] 

Now then, what are you shying it down like a sack 

of Wallsend for? Look here—if you’ve broken 

that bottle of hair-oi] I’ll have you up for incen- 
diarism, if it costs me one and sixpence a day in 
prosecution. 

Teddy. I ax pardon, sir—the bag’s a beautiful 
bag, sir! It’s a nice mornin’, sir! 

Louder. Eh? What’s that you say ? 

Teddy. It’s a nice mornin’, sir. 

ea Oh! You call this a nice morning, do 
you 

Teddy. Sure it’s a healthy one, any way ? 

Louder. Is it? Now, do you call yourself a 
healthy specimen? As far asI can make out at 

present, you are a lively bilious lot down here. I 

said to the man with the omnibus, says I, ‘‘ Put 

me down in the middle of the High Street,” and 

sure he did, literally, by landing me in the middl 

of the street on my back. 
Teddy. (laughs.| Mighty careless of him, sir. 
Louder. Oh, you call that careless, do you? JI 

call it next door to willful murder, and if I could 
have got on my legs quick enough, I should have 
had him up for willful murder, too. 
Teddy. Want a room, sir ? 
Louder. That’s my business. 


Now, just you 
give me two minutes of your undivided Irish at- 
tention. I’ve come down here on very important 
business, and if you want me to stop here, and to 
see the color of my money, don’t let me hear the 
sound of your tongue. I[ never talk myself, and I 
hate to hear other people. 

Teddy. Sure, V’ll never spake a word, sir! 

Louder. And don’t answer me; do you under- 
stand me ? 

Teddy. I do that, sir. 

Louder. You call that understanding me, do 
you? Now then, what room can I have 

Teddy. Oh, the best in the house! [ Goes to rack, 
takes down key, and gives it to LOUDER, then 
makes a rush at the bag. | 


Louder. [c.] Will you leave that bag alone? 
You’ve broken that bottle of oil, ’m convinced ; 
I can smell it. I shall have to dip my head in the 
bag to oil it. Now, look here, mind I have a 
steak and onions ready in about ten minutes from 
this time. 

Teddy. {going.] Oh, Ill see to that, sir. 

Louder. Hi, hi, bi! 

Teddy. {returns.| Did ye call, sir? 

Louder. If any one calls to inquire for ‘ L. L.,” 
I’m here! Especially if it happens to be -a lady, 
and then—hem! I’m very much here. 

Teddy. That will I, sir. [Aside,L.] “L. L.” 
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{at yours 


This, sure, is the very blaggard that’s wanted. 
Yl fetch ould Skinflint | 

Louder. Now then, are you going ? 

Teddy. That I am, sir. [Eait L. 1 8. 

Louder. [v.] It isn’t very often I leave the Gos- 
well Road, but when I do leave the Goswell Road 


spent the best portion of my life in the Goswell 
Road, amongst candles, soap and starch, and 
never had such a thing occur to me before. Just 
as I was taking in the oil for the night, old Bris- 
ket the butcher runs across, and says he, “ Lamb- 
kin, my loved one, your fortune’s made.” “ Bris- 
ket, my bloated,” answered I, ‘‘ don’t be a hass!” 
‘Well, chuck your heye over that,” says he, giv- 
ing me the ‘“‘ Times,” and there sure enough was 
the follering: ‘‘ If this should meet the eye of L. 
L.—C. and G., Croydon, eleven thirty-five. Let 
nothing prevent you.—M.” Now, it’s a marvel- 
ous thing, but the very last time Brisket and I 
went to the Grecian The-ayter, I met a young and 
lovely female, who told me she lived at Croydon, 
her name was Maud, and that she had something 
in her own right—in fact, as far as I could make 
out generally, she had several somethings in her 
own right. Seeing it was the races,. said I, 
‘‘Lambkin, my youth, take a gentle trot down, 
and combine business with pleasure,” so here I 
am. And now what’s the time? Ten fifty-five. 
But that blessed C. and G. puzzled me awful; it 
was @ long time before I could make out what it 
meant, till the man with the bus said it must be 
the Chop and Gridiron Hotel, Croydon. I think 
T’}l just put some of that oil on—I opened a fresh 
barrel on purpose—and titivate myself up a bit, 
for I flatter myself that when that oil is properly 
distributed over these flowing locks, there’s 
nothing in the female line can stand unmoved 
before me. Let me see, [looks at key] what's the 
number—number nine. Now, I hate nines, nines 
is always unlucky—I like sevens and threes. 
[ Goes over to and enters R. D.; after a short pause 
a row heard within. 

Long. (within, R.] What do you want in my 
room? Get out! How dare you? | 

Louder. [appearing at R. D.] Pooh, pooh! sir, 

you’ve got my room! [LOUDER and Lone now 
appear in altercation at threshold of R. D., with 
their keys in their hands. - | 
- Long. There’s my number. [Shows label of key. | 

Louder. And there’s mine. Shows his number’ 
upside down—they both make an attempt to enter 
door, but stick on the threshold. 

Long. [after a struggle, pushing LOUDER from 
door.) I call this most ungentlemanly behavior. 

_Louder. [c.] P’raps you’d: be kind enough to 

give up my room, sir 


Foo ooo ooo ooo 


Long. Certainly not, sir ! | 
Louder and Long. [together.) Very well, then. 
They rush to R. D., and stick as before—they 
Struggle to c., and LONG throws LOUDER off, L. 
Louder. [c.] Will you permit me to look at your 
number ? 
Long 
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[R. c.} Possibly you will allow me to look 


Louder. Give me yours first. 
Long. You hand me over yours. 
Louder. Suppose we hand them 
same time ~ 4 
Long. Agreed! [They each hold out their keys 
suspiciously towar 


over at the 


each other, and grab at them, 
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drawing the keys back again—this ad lib.—at last 
they seize the keys and exchange. 

Long. Here, let me see them both together. 

Louder. Let’s change back first. 

[Repeat business of exchanging keys. 

Long. Now, sir. [Showing his label.) Number 

nine ! 
Louder. There, sir. [Exhibiting his upside 

down.) Number nine ! 

Long. Why, hang it, you’ve got yours upside 


down ! 
reversing his label.) Eh? Why, I de- 
clare, so I have! Then here goes for my own 
room! I prefer my room to your company. 
| Exit u. D. . 
Long. Well, that’s a nice gentlemanly fellow ! 
-Goes R., pulls bell-rope—bell rings.| Gets num- 
er six, furns it upside down, and makes nine of it! 
Enter POLLY, L. 1 E. 
Oh, no one called yet, I suppose ? 

Polly. No one, sir. 

Long. {who has divested himself of his overcoat 
when in his room.| Very good! Now I’m going 
up to the “‘ Floating Camel,” and shall return in 
afew minutes. Have a quiet steak ready for me 
at eleven fifteen. Do you hear ? 

Polly. Very well, sir. | 

Long. {aside.] And now to arrange everything 
for the elopement. [Exit Rk. 1 E. 

Polly. [going over, R.] He’s a gentleman, every 
inch of him! [ll just go and straighten bis room 
up a bit. [Exit c. D. 


LOUDER pops his head from the door of his room, 
L., without his coat, and a towel round his neck, 
etc., as though dressing. 


Louder. [looking round for the bell.) Now 
where is that bell? I’m blessed if they haven't 
been and gone and put it on the other side! When 
that bell.was put up, the man evidently had his 
eye on me!. (Getting gradually to c.) I hope 
‘*'M.” won’t come up and see me like this, or she’ll 
take me for a roasted chestnut swaddled up in 
napkins! [Going R.—stops.] They’re burning 
my steak! I can smell it!-I hate a steak that’s 
burnt to cinders, and tastes like a scorched top- 
boot. [Goes over to R., and hastily pulls the bell- 
rope—bell rings.| I hope the chambermaid won’t 
come up and see me. I’m blest if she isn’t! 

[Runs up behind table B., and hides. 
| Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E. 
Teddy. Did you ring, sir? (Looking round.] 
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Teddy. All right, sir. (Going. 
Louder. I say, Irishman, you just tell that cook 
if she burns that steak I’ll stop it out of her 
character. 
‘Teddy. Character ! 
of her wages. 
Louder. I get more out of you than I bargained 
for—get out—oh! just you show “ M.” into the 
smoke room, and ask her to have a pipe while I 
do the ile trick, will you? 
Teddy. Sure you wouldn’t ax a-lady into a 
smoke room ? | 
Louder. Why not? l’ve been in a smoke room 
lots o’ times. 
Teddy. (looking off.| Oh! she’s coming up, sir. 
[£2it LOUDER, quickly, L. D.] This way, madame 
—this way. 


Sure you’d get more out 


Enter MAvD, L. 1 E. 
Maud. Have youany one here with luggage 


marked “ L. L.?” 


Teddy. [c.) Sure, miss, he’s in his room, num- 
ber six, this lessed minute. 

Maud. Will you say “ M.” is here ? 

Teddy. What’s the name, m’m? 

Maud. “* M.” 

Teddy. Hem! right you are. [Goes to L. D., 
ae crosses to R., takes out a letter and reads. } 

ir! 

Louder. (within, L.] Hallo! 

Teddy. Here’s Hem. 

Louder. Ob! I say, Paddy, I’ve got a what- 
you-may-call-it off my thingamy ; just ask “ M.” if 
she carries a needle, will you? — | 

Teddy. Oh! is it a needle you want? All 
right! Pllsee to that myself for ye. [Going tL. 
Stops.) Hem! [Maun starts and turns towards 
him—TEvDDY winks.] He'll be wid you in a minute, 
mum. [Exit TEDDY, L. 1 E. 

Maud. It is very evident that I am totally un- 
fit for excitement of any sort. Never mind, to- 
day over, poor Lionel will be at rest; besides, a 
woman about to marry ought to make any sacri- 
fice in her power; it’s very certain she won't 
after. [Goes up and sits on chair in front of table 
R., her back towards L., reading her letter. » 


Enter LOUDER, L. D., his coat on. 


Louder. [aside.] There sheis! But she doesn’t 
look like the girl I met at.the Grecian The-ayter. 
The girl I met at the Grecian The-ayter had a 
golden chignon, this one has a black one.. Never 
mind, perhaps she’s changed her color, girls do 


Why, where the divil is he! Oh, in his room, of! that sort of thing sometimes. [Puts himself in at- 


course. [Goes to door, L., and peeps in.] Are you 


ut, sir ¥ 
-. Louder. [starts up, and knocks on table. with his 
hair brush.| Hi! Come out! I know your little 


me. , 
o Teddy. Oh, sir! Sure there’s a beautiful angel 
in a pink bonnet floatin’ up the stairs. 
Louder. (coming forward, c.| Vl bet a sov’ it’s 
‘‘M.,” and [ haven’t used a drop of that oil. yet. 
Teddy. Sir, you wouldn’t see her that way ? 
Louder. It doesn’t matter how I see her, it’s how 
she sees me. 
Teddy. All right, sir. Rood L. 
Louder. Here, where are you going 
Teddy. Sure, I’m going to show the dark-eyed 
darlin’ in here, sir. Dest A 
_ Louder. (crossing to L.] Stay! just wait I 
have disguised myself in a little of this oil. _ 
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titude.| Hem! [Pause.] Hem! [Pause—striking 
table loudly with his stick.| Ahem! 

Maud. [starting up—sees LouDER—alarmed, 
aside.| Ha! a trap! 

Louder. [standing in attitude, aside.] Well, 
she 73 a spicy-looking girl! (J an affected drawl, 
aloud.| You knew I should come! : 

Maud, [R.] You, sir! 

Louder. Ya-as! Ain’t you “M.?” | 

Maud. There is some mistake hero, I am afraid. 

Louder. Mistake! Not a bit of it! Do you 
call me a mistake? [Displaying himself.] There's 
no mistake about me, I can tell you. Of course! 
I know all about it—I ‘understand these little 
things ! | | 

Maud? You know all about it ! 

Louder. Rather! and so do you, you sly one; 
you are a sly one—you are, and no mistake! 


+ 
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Maud. {imploringly.| If you are acting under 


_ his instructions, take me to him directly. 


Louder. Take you to him? Well, that’s a good 
one! Lovely ‘** M.!” Waste not another moment, 
but fly to him—fly into his arms! [Stands C., 
his arms extended in entreaty.| Come on, if you 
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are coming! Hang it all! I can’t stand all day, 
_ looking like a railway signal in a fog! 

Maud. {R.] But you are not ‘ L. L.” 

Louder. Oh! ’m much obliged to you, ‘‘ M.,” 
| but I’ve been ‘ L. L.” ever since I cut my second 
teeth; and a precious job it was, I can tell you. 
_My gums swelled up that much. They had to 
feed me through a speaking trumpet. But [ll 
fetch you one of my collars to look at. 

| Going towards L. D. 

Maud. [enraged.| Sir! youre an impostor! , 

Louder. [stopping.] Oh! Come, I like that. 

Maud. “L. L.” is my affianced husband. 

Louder. {taken aback.| Then what the brim- 
stone is the use of bringing me all the way from 
the Goswell Road for? But, come, you're only 
having a lark! [ Advances R. 

Maud. [rushing to R., seizes the bell-rope with 
her right hand, and stands in attitude, her left arm 
extended threateningly.| Not another step, or I 

ring. 

Louder. [looking at her admiringly.| Ain’t she 
splendid! Just like Mrs. Macbeth in a pink bon- 
net and a Dolly Varden. [Or describes dress worn 
by MAup.] Now that’s just what Llike; it leads 
a fellow on a— [Rushes at MAuD, who pulls the 
bell-rope—bell rings. 

Maud. Hold, sir! [As she rings. 

Louder. [{stopping.| Well, but look here! Dash 
it all! you’ve brought me all the way down here 
—it’s cost me one and sevenpence already. Just 
giveusakiss. 

Maud. {advances a pace or two to R. c.| I will 
prove to you, sir, that I am not to be insulted. 
Enter POLLY, door R.; she drops down, R., behind 

MAupD, to her side—MAUD goes hastily to POLLY 

and whispers. 

Louder. [retreats, C., as POLLY enters.| But I 
don’t want to insult you. I want to fondle you, 
and pet you, and make much of you—I— 

Maud. [aside to PoLuty, R.] I came here to 
meet a person who would be known by— 

Polly. (whispering to her.) ‘* L. L.,” Miss ? 

Maud. The same. 

Polly. He’s not been gone long, Miss. He left 
word for you to meet him at the ‘‘ Floating Camel.” 
If you go by that door [points off, R. 1 E.] it will 
take you a pleasant walk through the garden, 
right up to the back of the Camel, Miss. 

Maud. Thank you. [Crosses to R., turns and 
addresses LOUDER in an angrg tone.| If you re- 
main here, sir, another half hour, you may de- 
pend upon being punished as you deserve. [zit 
MauD, indignantly, door R. 1 E. As LOUDER 
crosses to &., POLLY goes L. 

Louder. [following Maup to the door, R.| Well, 
good morning! Of course I shall wait. [Zurns 
towards C.| She’s anice party for a Caflre’s wife. 
[Seeing PoLty.] Isay, you—what’s your name, 
just tell that Irishman to bring me my steak, will 

rou ? 
; Polly. [as she bounces off.) Well, I’m sure! 
[Hait POLLY, L. 1 E. 

Louder. I must say this isn’t a very encourag- 

ing beginning. [Sits at i. table, facing Rk.) How- 
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ever, [ll just put away that steak where the flies 
can’t get at it; and then if the races aren’t over 
I'll toddle down to the course. 

Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E. ° 

Teddy. Did you want me,*sir ? 

Louder. [starts up to him.| Now then, where's 
that steak and onions® 

Teddy. Bedad, sir, they’re swearin’ away at one 
another on the top of the gridiron, for all the 
world like two Kilkenny cats. A ae 

Louder. Then just put a stop to their bad Jan- 
guage, and bring them in here. 

[ Goes back to table. 

Teddy. That will I. [Asitde.] And some one 
else wid’em. [zit TEDDY, L. 1 E., shaking his 
jist at LOUDER as he goes out. 

Louder. Vil just show these people how to put 
away a steak in the least possible time. 

| Sharpens knife, etc. 
Enter SKINFLINT, L. 1 £., followed by NABBEM 
and GRABBEM (wo bailiffs). 

Skin. [aside, up u., rubbing his hands.| Justin 
time—that’s your man. I think he’s alittle deaf. |} 
Let me see—plaid trousers, luggage marked “L. |f 
L.”—all right ! 

Louder. [knocking with knife on the table.| 
Waiter—waiter ! 

Skin. [aside to BAILIFFS.] Let’s all fall on him |+ 
together. Tl sit on his head while you handeuff 
him. No, on second thoughts I'll go outside and |+ 
hold the door fast until you have secured him. 
[Crosses in front to L.| Besides—[aside] it’s not | 
such hard work, and less dangerous. 

Louder. (laughing to himself.| Ha, ha, ha! that: 
girl is about the rummiestys I ever did hear of. |} — 
[SKINFLINT shakes his fist at LoupER, urges the 
BAILIFFs to proceed in their duty, and sneaks off, 
L.1&r. NABBEM up L., @ little behind LoupkEk, 
taps him on the shoulder. 

Louder. (without looking round.] Come in. 

Nabbem. [quietly.| You’re wanted. 

Louder. [turns slowly round, and stares at 
them from head to foot.| Er— 

Nabbem. I arrest you at the suit of Skinflint. |+ 

Louder. [laughingly turns away, and proceeds | 
with sharpening his knife.| Get out! I never had! 
any of old Skinflint’s suits. I don’t know him. |} 

Nabbem. (stooping over his shoulder—very qui- | 
etly.| You are Mr.—? 

Louder. (quickly, without turning.| Louder. |} 

Nabbem. [a little louder.] What is your name? 

Louder. [same tone.) Louder. ; 

Nabbem. [shouting in his ear.] What is your |} 
name ? 

Louder. [putting down his knife.| Louder! |+ 
[Looks at them both—they exchange glances— \* 
LOUDER, then in despair, bawls very loud in NAB- |: 
BEM’S ear.] Louder! lLouder!! Louder!!! }: 
[Goes angrily and in despair to R. corner—the \+ 
BAILIFFS follow him closely, a little behind him, \+ 
as if to prevent his escape; as he turns they keep | 
out of his sight, and follow him in the same man- 
ner back to L., NABBEM on his R., GRABBEM, L. 

Nabbem. [aside to GRABBEM, as they cross toR.) |} 
He’s as deaf as a quart pot. ; 

Louder. [as he gets to L., faces audience, turns 
R., encounters NABBEM; in surprise he starts back, |* 
and knocks against GRABBEM, L. ; he then surveys \* 
them both.] Now, look here; I don’t know pre- 
cisely who you are, and what’s more I don’t pre- |+ 
cisely care; but if you particularly wish me to |+ 
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destroy that athiable and classic look on both your | 


his hand on his ear.] Louder: don’t I keep on 


physiognomies, you'll continue to annoy me about saying Louder! 


two seconds longer. 


Long. [R.] Really! that’s the deafest man I 


Nabbem. [determinedly seizing him by the col-|ever met. 


lar.) No larks, then, come on ! 
[GRABBEM seizes him L. 


Louder. { pushing away his plate. ] There, you 
can have it now; I’ve done with it. 


Louder. [struggling between them.) Now then!| my hat and walk off; I’ve had enough of this. 


‘Do you know what you're doing of ? 

Nabbem. Rather! Come on. [Loudly, and using, Long. Hang me! ifhe wasn’t deaf I’d kick him. 
[They| Enter TEDDY, L. 1 E., with steak on plate and 
Lone rushes at him and ‘seizes it; . 


great violence.| No violence! Come on! 

drag LOUDER off, L. 1 E., struggling desperately 

and vociferating very loudly at his ill treatment. 
Enter LONG, hurriedly, 8. 1 E. 

Long. That’s all settled ! Nothing like being 
married quietly in the country, after all! Polite 
parson—courteous clerk—obsequious pew-opener 
—ceremony, no tears—tableau, no fireworks—cab, 
no crowd—and all the rest of it. Delight of afew— 


[Zait LOUDER, door L. 


cover; 

TEDDY struggles. 

Teddy. This isn’t for you, sir; but for the other 
blaggard— 

Long. [ forcing it from him, and kicking him.) 
Oh, get out! [Takes steak to his own table. 

. Teddy. Och! Murther! [zit TEDDY, L. 1 E. 


Long. This isn’t mine, but I must have some- 


discontent ofan old guardian—quiet steak, another | thing; I can’t go to Brighton on an empty stomach. 


cab, and then to Brighton. [Sits at table, R. 
Enter LOUDER, adress and hair in disorder, L. 1 E. 
_ Louder. (speaking as he enters—looking off, L.] 
Set of infuriated confounded asses! Of course, 
directly those fools got me outside, some drivel- 
ing old idiot said—‘ Bless me! it’s the wrong 
man!” Very satisfactory for me! Never mind! 
if I don’t make him pay for it PTm—only look at 
me! [Turns his back, showing his coat slit up the 
back.| Isay, only look at me! 

Enter POLLY with a steak in dish, with tin cover; 
LOUDER seizes it, she struggles, and at last he 
takes it from her, and goes with it to his place 
at L. table. 


‘No, you don’t! I’ve waited for this long enough! 


[Takes off cover.] Anda beastly little one it is, too. 
Polly. [R. of L. table.] That’s not your steak! 
Louder. Now, don’t you come here abusing your 

master’s customers; but go and fetch me a pot of 

half-and-half. 

Polly. (going u.] They left a cage door open 
at the Toe, Ishould say. [At him.} Beast! 

Exit POLLY, L. 1 E£. 

Long. Now then for my steak. [Going to his 
seat, L. of RB. table, sees LOUDER eating.|] I say, 
sir, that’s my steak ! 

Louder. [his mouth Full. That's a a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

Long. 1 say, sir, that’s my steak. 

Louder. Well, I shall have done with it in about 
bal bapa | 

ao Aouad. .} Upon my life, this is a coo 
loud.| I don’t know, sir, whether you 
distinctly Sota what I said, but— 

Louder. There’s very little of it, and it’s deuced 
tough. 

Tong, [bringing his hand down smartly on the 
table.| Sir, do you hear what I say ? 

Louder. Don’t stand there making that noise, 
If you want 
something to do, just run and see after that beer 
for me. A pot of half-and-half—make haste. 

Long. Oh! this is a downright insult. Sir, I 
demand your name. 

Louder. [still eating.] Louder! 

Long. [leans over him.] I say I demand your 


ean 
pea before.| Louder! 
Long. [s ting. } at’s your infernal name ? 
Louder. [puts down his knife and fork, rises, 
and shouts in LONG’s ear.| Louder! You thick- 
headed idiot! [LONG jumps away and goes R., 


My wife will be here directly, and-— By the way, 
I must not eat these onions, she won't like that. 
Where’s the sauce? [Rises and goes to sideboard 
up R., and begins smelling the various bottles. 
Re-enter LOUDER, L. D., he sniffs about. 

Louder. Hallo! there's my steak and onions ! ! 
I can smell ’em! 

Long. (up R.] Where is that sauce, I wonder? 

Louder. {goes to table x., takes away the steak to 
his own table.| Not. if I know it; the other only 
gave me an appetite. [Begins to eat. 

Long. Where is that sauce? Oh, here it is! 

[Returns with sauce to his seat. 

Louder. Ah, this is something like a steak ! 

Long. Hallo! why—eh ? hang it! Where is 
my steak gone? This is-too bad! [Rises as if to 
go L., sees LOUDER eating.| Why—that ruffian 
ae collar a steak ! [Goes opposite to LOUDER. | 

Louder. What on earth are you making those 
— om 

How dare you take such a liberty? I 
moe a ; denkad good mind to throw you out of that 
window, you impertinent cad ! 

Louder. [ pointing at him with his knife.] Look 
here, Mr. Thingamy, you don’t seem to be aware 
of it; but upon my soul, you’re a confounded nui- 
sance, bothering a fellow in this manner. What 
on earth do you want ? 

Long. My steak. 

Louder. (rises.] Because, if you want anything 
in this way—[squaring up, and dancing about in 
a fighting attitude) I atter myself Goswell Road 
can give it you. 

Long. Oh, he’s so deaf, there ’s no arguing with 
him. [Lone seizes the steak with a fork, as if to 
take it away; LOUDER rushes to table, and sticks 
another fork in steak; they struggle with it to C. 

Long. Number six, give way. 

Louder. Number nine, Pll see you hanged first. 

Long. Then take the inevitable consequence. 
[They struggle till the steak ts torn in half, each 
retaining a piece on their forks—LONG throwing 
his half on the table, wiping his hand with a nap- 
kin.] Sir, youre a low ruffian! Pll have you 
turned out of the house. 

Louder. Very well, then. 

Long. Vil complain to the landlord. You are 
not fit for decent society ! You are no gentleman: 

Louder. Very well, then. 


Long. Here, landlord, boots, waiter ; chamber- 


maid ! [Heit, shouting, R. D. 1 E. 


Ll just get. 
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Louder. Very well, then. Well, of all the 


beastly places in this beastly universe, I should|hor, hor, hor! You are all deuced waggish down 
think this is the most beastliest! [ll complain to] here, arén’t you? First of all, I’m arrested for a 
I won't submit to— Tll—/|debt I did not owe, and my clothes are torn off 


the landlord, too. 
Damme! Hi! Waiter, landlord, boots, chamber- 
maid ! [Exit L. 1 E. 


Enter LONG, excitedly, R. 1 E. 

Long. I can’t find the landlord anywhere. Like 
policemen, they’re never to be found when a row’s 
going on! I shan’t bother about it any more. 
I'll go and find my wife, and be off at once—she 
is down-stairs, and— 


Enter Mavp, R. 1 £. 
Oh, here you are. I was coming for you, my dear— 

Maud. Let us hasten from this place at once, 
my dear Lionel, while the chance is open— 

Long. I was about to propose the same thing, 
my love. We'll go at once. 

Maud. The luggage is in the cab at the corner 
of the street. 

Long. I will just oo orders that my portman- 
teau may be forwarded by the next train, and— 
[Loud noise without, L., as of a mob of people— 
voices heard—* That's him !” « Pay the man the 
money !” * Give it him !” “‘ He’s a Welcher !” etc. 
[Voices off L., after the mob subsides, ‘ Chuck it 
over him !”’ Loud laughter and noise.| “Serve 
him right; the Welcher !” 

Mauda. f going to window.|] What noise is that? 
Come, Lionel, let us go at once. 

Long. Only a row among the betting men. 
Come along. ” [Going of R. 1 E. 

Enter SEINFLINT, hurriedly, L. 1 E. 

Skin. Stop, stop, stop! Very clever, aren’t you, 
very sagacious! I’ve been baulked twice to-day! 
but I think I have the right man now! So you're 
the young gentleman that girl’s been sniveling 
after so long ? 

Long. [R.) I have that honor, sir; and you— 
if J understand rightly—are the driveling old gen- 
tleman who is bent upon ruining her happiness ? 

Skin. [L.) Pah! I dare say you imagine that’s 
rather clever; but no more humbug. Come, girl 
—go home! 

Maud. {c.] I—I—cannot now. 

Skin. Oh! Cannot! We will see. 
home, or I must make you! 

Advances, as if to seize her. 

Long. [passing her in front to his R.]) Pardon 
me, sir! [ Walking up to SKINFLINT, who backs|* 
towards A I allow no one to dictate to my wife. 


Come, go 


Skin. [umazed.] Your—wife ? 


R. C. 
Long. Precisely. [Going back to MauD, and|Those , He 8 by justice oft are wrong by law! 


placing herarm in his arm. 

Skin. (choking with rage.| Then I forbid either 
of you to darken my threshold again. 

Long. We will not; but we may enlighten it as 
wo return from Brighton. 

Skin. Ugh! (Loud laughter, L. 1 E. 


Enter LOUDER, L.1£., smothered in whitewash, 


Louder. [c.] Yes. Very funny, isn’tit? Hor, 


my back because I expostulated; now .I have 
been nearly drowned in whitewash and half |+ 
murdered by some ruffians who mistook me for a 

Welcher ; and if it had not been for some old 

lunatic, if should have been entirely made away 

with, only he discovered that I was the wrong 

man. Hang it! Ill write to the “Times! Til 

carry it into the House of Lords ! 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Long. Why, it’s the man with the appetite. 

Maud. [R. c.] The fellow who insulted me. 

Skin. [wp R.] What! you’ve been dropping in 
for it again, eh ? 

Louder. [imitating him.] Yes, I’ve been drop- 
ping in for 1t again, you demented old last year’s 
beanstalk—pbut I'll make you pay for it. 

Maud. [R. c.] What's the matter ? 

Louder. [after looking at her.] Nothing, oh, 
nothing—and she says ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
Well, I should say it wouldn’t much matter what 
matters, after this matter—matters—mat—but 
I’m afraid I am wandering. It’s all through that 
beastly ‘‘ Should this meet the eve !” 

Long. I understand, my dear sir. If I can offer 
you any compensation, I—what name may Ihave 
the pleasure of— 

Louder. Eh? 

Long. What is your name # . 

Louder. Louder. 

Long. What is your name ? 

Louder. Louder. 

Maud. [raising her voice.] What—is—your— 
name ? 

Louder. Louder. . 

Omnes. [shouting.] What’s your name? 

Louder. |shouting.| Louder ! Louder! Louder! 
you deaf and dumb idiots! If you can’t hear, 
can you read? [Shows an envelope with his ad- 
dress on it.) Lambkin Louder, Esquire,. Oil 
Merchant, Goswell Road, E. C. 

[OmNEs appear surprised and satisfied.} 

Long. My dear sir, I beg to apologise— 

Louder. But that won't bay for m of adage 


Skin. [advancing B.] In your 
+} For damages, bedad, Pll bring an 
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my satisfaction. 
w Teddy. [L. 

action ! 
Poily. 


And very likely lose it. 
Long. 


True, Miss, for 


Maud. [R. Cc.) I'm sorry, though, to see you | 
he ill-used. 
(c.] To some good end perhaps I’ve 
esd abused ! 
My day is spoilt—my clothes, and dinner too! 3 
For compensation [addressing the audionc?| I\s 
must look to you. 
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4 
clothes in rags, and followed by POLLY, TEDDY, | To bear my fate, each night I'l gladly try, ‘ 
+ 


and four or five BETTING MEN, laughing at|If, with i atc THIS SHOULD MEET THE 


him. LOUDER knocks up against SKINFLINT 
as he nae Ee retreats to R. 


COSTUMES.—-MODERN. 


THE END. 
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